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Opportunity In Brazil 


Here as Elsewhere, Economic Progress and Spiritual 
Advancement Should Go Hand in Hand 


By Rosert Davis 


URAL BRAZIL presents one of the few remaining agricultural frontiers 
in the world. As one travels inland to almost any part of central Brazil, 
he eventually comes to vast areas of virgin land. Most of it is forested, although 
there are some great plains too. Land companies are very much alive here. 


Many of those with the pioneer spirit 
are pushing inland to clear forests 
and plant coffee under the impetus of 
the present high prices. 


Tired Soil 


In the area of Campinas there is a 
large section of land which has al- 
‘ready become unproductive. This is 
“tired soil,” as the Brazilians call it. 
In this area thousands of acres of 
coffee existed a generation ago, but 
after becoming unproductive most of 
the land was abandoned. 
There is a strong contrast 
when you recall that many of 
our fine corn-belt farms in 
the United States were first 
broken from virgin sod about 
the same time as this aban- 
~doned land in Brazil. 

Why did the soil become 
unproductive so rapidly? The 
most important reason is that 
it lies within the tropics. Life 
in general may be slower in 
tropical countries, but soil 
depletion takes place much 
faster. Plant life continues 
the year round here, whereas 
in the temperate climate it is 
halted by winter about one- 
third of the year. Organic 
matter, which soil conserva- 
tionists stress as an important 
element of soil building and 
conservation, is decayed much 
-more quickly here. When the 
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torrential rains come during the 
months of October to March, the soil 
is ripe to erode or for the minerals to 
be carried down into the soil below 
the roots of the plants. One agricul- 
turist has said that if an Iowa farm 
were transported to the Amazon river 
valley, it would be worthless in three 
years because of the intense rainfall 
and high temperatures. 

Soil depletion has created a group 
of people who might be called no- 


An Extension Worker confers with a local gardener about 


the improvemeni of vegetable crops. 


Photo by Raymond W. Miller 
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madic or “gypsy” farmers. Their prac- 
tice has been to burn off forest land, 
plant and harvest corn, cotton, and 
other crops until the yield drops, then 
move on to a new location after per- 
haps only four or five years. Coffee re- 
quires three or four years to produce 
its first crop, so it usually holds the 
farmer longer on one place; but even 
so, the same pattern tends to prevail. 

You can see that this creates great 
sociological problems. People who do 
not intend to put their roots down for 
long are not usually interested in good 
schools, churches, and other organiza- 
tions that lift community life. There 
is now a great wave of migration, not 
only to new land but to the cities, as 
the rural people seek a better life 
with less poverty and more earning 
power. This has left much of the 
“tired soil” in the hands of the larger 
landholders who because of 
their wealth can weather the 
problems. Consequently, the 
middle class farmer, the real 
force behind a stable agri- 
culture, is in the minority 
here. 

As we begin our work in 
Lins, we find ourselves in an 
area surrounded by the kind 
of worn-out, eroded soil, that 
has been described. 


Extension Will Help 


But this condition needn’t 
remain. Modern science has 
many of the answers on how 
to build a stable agriculture 
and family life under tropi- 
cal conditions. One of our ob- 
jectives is to get these an- 
swers to the men on the soil. 

A few weeks ago we ob- 
served the work of a rural 
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The Honorable Rajkumari Amrit Kaur declaring open the new Home Science Building. She 
said, ‘I am sure the work that missionaries do in medical and in educational fields, and in 
the rural area, is beloved by the people.” 


New Home Science Center 


® The new Home Science Block at 
Women’s Christian College of Madras 
was opened by the Minister of Health, 
Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, on August 7, 
1954. In declaring the new center open 
the Minister stressed the importance 
of nutrition and home economics edu- 
cation as one of the foundation stones 
for new India. Mere quantity of food 
will not satisfy nutritional needs un- 
less it is of the right quality. 

She paid high tribute to the work 
of missionaries, declaring, “I am sure 
the work that they do in medical and 
educational fields and in rural areas 
is beloved by the people.” She con- 
gratulated the College on its pioneer 
leadership in the field of women’s 
higher education and home science. 
The Rev. T. R. Foulger offered the 
prayer of dedication and the students 
in chorus sang the National Anthem. 

Dr. A. L. Nudaliar, Vice Chancellor 
of the Madras University, presided. 
He paid tribute to the “great and good 
work” of Christian missionaries point- 
ing out their large contributions in 
education and other fields of service. 
“If women’s education has spread in 
South India more than in other parts, 
it is due to the great work of mission- 
ary agencies,” he declared. 

Miss Mason, principal of the Col- 
lege, said “the opening of the new 
Home Science Block marked a rapid 
growth from small beginnings.” She 
stressed the development of the De- 


partment of Nutrition through its 
various stages and described the pres- 
ent significant village extension pro- 
gram aimed toward the providing of 
balanced diet for people in village 
areas. She especially thanked Miss 
Dorothy M. Pearson for her persever- 
ance and thoroughness, and many 
others, including Government officers, 
for their helpful cooperation. The 
Health Minister then led the way to 
the new building, opening it by cut- 
ting the ribbon. 

From the Madras India Mail 


The new Home Science block at 
Women’s Christian College, 
Madras. 


(Continued from page 1) 
extension project sponsored by The 
American International Association. 
We saw there a community which 
a few years ago was rapidly declin- 
ing; today it is being rebuilt by the 
influence of a dedicated Brazilian 
agronomist. Though he has a limited 
budget, he is demonstrating and ad- 
vising good farm practices and is 
showing the people how to cooperate 
effectively for the improvement of 
all. We also observed a commerical 
garden developed in connection with 
a government agricultural school. The 
workers were using good techniques 
and it was as productive as I have 
ever seen. 

At another place we saw fine pure- 
bred Holstein cattle being fed on 
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well-managed pastures. This was dur- » 


ing the rainy season when pastures 


are lush. During the dry season, the 


Dutch immigrant farmer uses silage 


which he has stored in his trench silo _ 


} 
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for the cattle. We saw seventy-year- 


old coffee trees still producing four 
times the national average because the 


owner is using modern methods of - 


fertilization. These are but a few ex- 
amples of the potential in this country 
when the farmer has the knowledge 
needed to use land efficiently. 

This opens great opportunities for 
Christian service. Rural Brazil needs 


technical agricultural assistance. But - 


here as elsewhere there is need for 
stronger moral and spiritual values if 
rural life is to be satisfying and 
secure. If the people should gain all 
the agricultural knowledge they need 


q 


and yet not have quickened within | 


them a Christian spirit, they will 
have gained little. Economic progress 
and spiritual advancement must go 
hand in hand if life is to improve at 
its foundations. 
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THEY GET OUT WITH THE FARMERS 


® The objectives of India Village 
Service may again be stated for the 
benefit of those who are new readers: 
The objectives of I.V.S. are: In the 


spirit of Jesus Christ, and as a witness 
to. Him— 


1. To assist village citizens to realize 
the best in their villages, by de- 
veloping individuals, volunteer 
leaders and local agencies, able to 
be effective in helping themselves 
and others; 


2. To assist Government in its com- 
prehensive programme of develop- 
ing entire villages through a tem- 
porary experimental, non-institu- 
tional teaching approach; 


3. To develop a spirit of service in 
Christians and others living in 
urban areas and to provide an op- 
portunity to render such a service 
in selected villages; 


4. And to serve as a Pilot Project for 
the Church and its allied institu- 
tions in this “whole of life” ap- 
proach to the villages, in the 
specific hope that the Church and 
its institutions will ultimately 
adopt the programme as its own. 


I am going to close this report by re- 
lating an experience of Jangjit Singh, 
our youngest Committee member who 
is attached to the Extension Staff of 
the Allahabad Agricultural Institute. 
He boarded the bus that makes one 
trip daily between Etah and Marehra. 
As the bus is used mainly by the 
citizens of Marehra, strangers are 
quickly recognized. On this particular 
trip, an elderly Muslim asked Jangijit, 
“What line of work are you in?” To 
which Jangjit answered, ‘“Agricul- 
ture,” thinking that this would assure 
his acceptance. The Muslim then com- 
mented, “So! The Minister of Agricul- 
ture visits Etah and all of you leave 
your stations and come flocking. You 
are only interested in riding around 
the country and collecting travel 
allowance. We’d like to see more of 
you out in the villages where you 
belong.” 


When Jangijit tried to explain that 
his trip had nothing to do with the 
visit of the Minister, his neighbor 
seemed not to hear him. After some 
time the Muslim turned to face Jang- 
jit and said, “Now you ought to see 
the men in India Village Service. 
They know what they are in the vil- 
lages for. They get out with the 
farmers and work with their hands. 


They say they are helping the farmers 
to help themselves. The farmers will 
tell you the results of their work. No 
threats, no giving of poor seed, and 
no demanding of bribes. Just en- 
couragement and advice and hard 
work.” 


Jangjit replied, “I am working with 
these I.V.S. men. That is where I am 
going now, with improved seed.” With 
this Jangjit was immediately wel- 
comed by his neighbors in the bus. 
When he reported this experience to 
the I.V.S. Colleagues, they were happy 
tc know that their Marehra neighbors 
were so loyal. 


From a Report by 
W. H. WISER, Director 
India Village Service 


Is the World Too Small? 


e The present increase of 1.5% per 
annum will double the world’s popu- 
lation to 5,000 million in 50 years. 
Without previous heavy capital in- 
vestment only small additional areas 
remain open for settlement in the 
North American prairies, the Argen- 
tine pampas, and in Australia and 
New Zealand. During the period 1920- 
50 the surface devoted to the produc- 
tion of crops directly serving human 
nutrition expanded by 15% and the 
average yield per acre has been in- 
creased by 36%. Much more can be 
expected of increased yields in the 
future. Africa covers 20% of the 
world’s land surface but produces only 
5% of its food. The oceans and in- 
land waters supply not more than 1% 
of the world’s food needs. About 1,100 
million acres of tropical soils and 300 
million acres on the northern fringe 
of settlement could be added to the 
world crop area. The former will re- 
quire cropping systems and methods 
of fertilization yet to be evolved. Soil 
poverty and the shortness of the grow- 
ing season limit the potential contri- 
bution of the latter. Most of the world 
is still in need of a permanent stable 
system of agriculture and removal of 
the formidable handicaps to livestock 
raising in the tropics. From the scien- 
tist’s standpoint, the world can feed 
its population for the next generation, 
but there is a vast difference between 
the technically feasible and the eco- 
nomically profitable. 

Memo 

Food and Agriculture Organization 
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Of Food 
and Grace 


® One of our earliest efforts in our 
ministry to small groups in Mysore 
State was the establishment of homes 
for orphan boys and girls. But this 
was no part of a thought-out plan. 
Famine in the land forced the action 
on us. A further development, when 
the strength of the community re- 
quired it, was our boarding schools. 


The plentiful rain during the cur- 
rent year has been a boon to many. 
Nowhere was this more appreciated 
than in Tumkur Orphanage for Boys 
where, in our steady endeavour to 
grow as large a proportion as possible 
of the food for the institution, more 
land than previously had been put in 
cultivation. The reward resulting, so 
moved the Superintendent that his 
first draft of a report was all in verse. 
Only one stanza is put on record here: 


It’s really grand to see rice stand 

So tall and feel assured 

Our efforts have secured 

Of grain enough to meet our need 

And give each lad a decent feed, 

For months ahead. 

For, after all is said, 

And grace with bended head 

Much of our joy in life relates 

To what we find upon our plates. 
—From the Report of the 

Bishop of Mysore State 
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Indonesian girl gathering rice at harvest 
time. “It’s really grand to see rice stand.” 


Photo by Raymond W. Miller 
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Colleague Shyam 
Lal works with vil- 
lage men in prepar- 
ing compost pit. "My 
visit was like a home- 
coming.” 


Photo by Board of 
Foreign Missions, 
Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A. 
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THIS HAPPENED IN SILOUNI 


© Accompanied by Sushil and Na- 
thaniel I went back to the village of 
Silouni just one year after I had 
moved away. I had served there as a 
colleague with India Village Service 
and I was eager to learn whether or 
not the village people were continu- 
ing some of the practices I had 
demonstrated while working with 
them. 

I was greatly pleased. Nearly every 
home had its compost heap into which 
manure and refuse were placed. We 
were amused when we heard of a 
quarrel between two men, the bone 
of contention being the cattle manure 
available. Formerly nearly all of the 
manure had been converted into cakes 
for fuel. Today only about thirty-three 
percent is so used. The rest is com- 
posted and applied as manure for the 
growing crops. Clearly the I.V.S. has 
helped the people to help themselves 
in this practical matter of manure and 
fuel. 

We had also stressed vegetable 
growing and we were delighted on 
our visit to find kitchen gardens and 
fields of pumpkins and potatoes grow- 
ing. Potato cultivation has now be- 
come firmly established. One of the 
farmers has decided to buy the very 
best kind of potato seed available 
from the Government station in 
Farukhabad. 

In the matter of health the people 
have become injection-minded. Where 
once they were fearful of injections 
they now seek this help for the con- 
trol of various diseases, including 
typhoid. Five of the men had ex- 
pressed their desire to become paying 
members of the health clinic. 

For centuries the village people 
have been cultivators without basic 
knowledge of agriculture. Yet the 


remedy for some of their problems is 
within reach. 

Then we walked through some of 
the fields. An interesting conversation 
took place between two village farm- 
ers. Said one, “Nannhu has enabled 
me to produce over eighty maunds 
of wheat on my land this year.” “No,” 
said Nannhu, “I only offered a few 
suggestions; it was Bunda who has 
done the work.” Such a spirit of self- 
help is the soul of improvement. 

Among the villagers I sensed a 
growing interest for helping each 
other and my visit indeed was like a 


homecoming. By S. SHyam LAL 


The Lord’s Acre 


Next year will mark the 
twenty-five-year anniversary of 
The Lord’s Acre Movement. 
Started by Rev. Dumont Clark 
of Asheville, N. C., the move- 
ment has spread to the forty- 
eight states and to a number of 
foreign countries. 

A special anniversary booklet 
is being planned in honor of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary and Dr. 
Clark is eager to have reports 
from missionariesand others who 
have tried the Lord’s Acre Pro- 
gram in other countries. Will all 
of you who have used this meth- 
od of church and community de- 
velopment kindly write to him? 
His address is, Religious Depart- 
ment, Farmers Federation, Ashe- 
ville, N. C. He will be especially 
grateful for any photographs. 
They should be black and white 
with glossy finish. 

—I. W. M. 


Deep Furrows 


The greatest undeveloped resource 
is the village people themselves. We 
need to help them implement their 
ingenuity and develop their potential 
powers. Villages, as they are now, 
were built almost entirely by local 
resources. Villagers are much more 
apt to accept better utilization of pre- 
sent resources rather than to develop 
something new. We should use the 
social and leadership structure which - 


already exists. —CaruL C. TAYLOR | 


Today the common man in Eastern 
Asia is rising up to throw off his op- — 
pression and to claim his share of © 
life. We may be witnessing one of the 
great human revolutions of the ages. — 
Whoever shares the lot of the mass of © 
men in that struggle will have the 
friendship of half of the human race. 
Whoever aligns himself with the — 
traditional oppressors will become | 
the historical enemy of the new Asia. — 

—ARTHUR E. MorGAN 


A danger is that we may undertake 
technical assistance for the wrong — 
reasons—namely merely as an anti- ~ 
communist weapon. The development 
program could thereby lose much of 
its effectiveness. 

—WIiLLIS WEATHERHEAD — 


India wants food. As a result of 
two world wars, the steady increase 
in population, and certain calamities 
due to climate, the standard of living 
in India has fallen. As compared with, 
the situation twenty years ago, the 
per capita availability of the necessi- 
ties of life may now be about 90 per- 
cent. If you were to ask the average 
Indian whether he wants Communism 
or democracy he might well answer, 
“We want food.” 

—RayMonD A. DUDLEY 


Despite handicaps, India is making 
progress; she is successfully able to 
combat Communism. No country, with 
huge population and problems, has 
made such rapid strides against vast 
problems as India has done within the 
last six years. 


—PALAYAM M. BALASUNDARAM 


EXTENSION IN 
THE OZARKS 


® Sixteen of us attended the Insti- 
tute on Extension Methods at Fayette- 
ville, Arkansas. Six were missionaries 
on furlough and the rest of us were 
young people in preparation for rural 
mission service. 


My two courses were: 


a. The Use of Groups in Extension 
Work 


b. Developing the Extension Pro- 
gram 


Both courses were extremely help- 
ful and I gained much in principles 
and methods that I can use. The in- 
structors were interested in our prob- 
lems and did all they could to be 
helpful. We had many contacts with 
experienced extension agents. My 
roommate was an extension worker in 
Arkansas. 

Arrangement was made for each of 
us to spend time as an interne with 
an extension agent out in a country 
after the institute closed. I went to 
Union County, Arkansas, a general 
farming area, but I also spent some 
time in a rice area. The field experi- 
ence gave me a large amount of tech- 
nical knowledge in agriculture and it 
served to strengthen and reinforce 
what we had learned about extension 
while at the University. With the 
agent I had an opportunity to visit 
farms, attend improvement meetings, 
and observe demonstrations and field 
clinics. 


—LESTER HUNT 
Missionary under appointment for 
the American Baptist Church. 


SOME ELEMENTS OF EXTENSION 


e At Katpadi, in South India, we 
have a special program in operation, 
assisted by World Neighbors and 
Church World Service. It is a coordi- 
nated extension service in public 
health, literacy, and agriculture. When 
we went into this work we gave deep 
consideration to the programs of Agri- 
cultural Missions, Medical Missions, 
and the work of the World Literacy 
Committee, for this involves all three. 


This work differs in outstanding 
features from that of central institu- 
tions. In the first place, extension does 
not need high expenditure for build- 
ings or costly equipment. It does not 
depend on the leadership that comes 
from the people out in the village. We 
only help to guide and channel the 
use of those resources. Also, it is 
linked -with the village and is inte- 
grated with the Christian Church and 
the Christian family. 


We hear time and again the criti- 
cism that institutions are sunk in 
functionalism and efforts of self- 
preservation. The need is more ex- 
tension; but the institution is indis- 
pensable. What we need is not a sub- 
stitution but a happy union of insti- 
tutions and extension. I will say, the 
institution often must become the 
foundation upon which the extension 
is to be built. If the foundation does 
not have anything built upon it, it 
lies below the ground level without 
being effective. What we need is ef- 
fective service to the greatest number 
at the least expenditure. 


Christ’s ministry was not a sporadic 
attempt or a piecemeal action in the 
redemption of souls. He took life as it 


The chief Minister 
of Madras State vis- 
iting the Extension 
Center at Kova- 
noor, South India, 
inspects a plate of 
selected White Leg- 
horn eggs. Present 
also are J. J. De 
Valois and other 
extension workers. 
The Center is con- 
ducted by World 
Neighbors in coop- 
eration with the 
Agriculiural Insti- 
tute at Katpadi. 


M. J. John 


existed, treating it as a whole, and 
eared for the needs of both body and 
soul. “Man shall not live by bread 
alone, but by every word that pro- 
ceedeth out of the mouth of God.” He 
did not ignore or condemn bread, but 
gave it a place in the word of God. 
When it was left for Him to feed the 
hungry multitude. He took a diminu- 
tive quantity, then looked to the 
Father and asked Him to bless and 
multiply it to feed the multitude in 
plenty. 

The tendency among some Chris- 
tians is to leave the bread to the 
Communists and to take care of the 
soul only. But if we do this we may 
discover before long that we get 
nowhere. “Seek ye first the Kingdom 
of God and all these things shall be 
added unto you.” What does it mean 
—‘‘all these things’? It means the 
needs of human life. If Communism 
takes over and destroys Christianity it 
will not be because Christ did not 
show us the way, but rather that we 
failed to realize His teachings and 
implement them. 

The doctor with his medicine and 
healing, the agriculturist through food 
for the body, the educator through 
his schools and teachings, each in his 
own field, has his place and fits in 
well one with the other. In this way 
the Kingdom of the Lord will be 
established in His own time. 

—M. J. JOHN 

(Mr. John, an extension worker 
of South India, has just completed 
a year of graduate study at Ames, 
Towa.) 


LET YOUTH LEAD THE WAY 


e At the turn of the century farmers 
in various parts of the United States 
still resisted change or improvements 
in farming. When the county agents 
began to arrive many farmers were 
cool to their offers of help. Then came 
a visitor with the idea of a rural 
youth club. “Let’s form a pig club,” 
he said. “Each member will procure a 
small pig and see how well he can 
eare for it, using the very best meth- 
ods of feeding.” Fathers would some- 
times scoff but soon they were con- 
vinced that the boys’ methods were 
bringing results. Then too, there were 
eorn clubs. Each child would take a 
small tract, plant it with selected seed 
corn, use modern methods of fertiliza- 
tion and tillage, and watch eagerly 
for the results. Come fall the child 
would have healthy stalks with long 
ears of corn while the father’s would 
often be slim and small. It was not 
long until the entire farm operated 
according to improved methods. 


Then came canning clubs for the 
preservation of food. These were fol- 
lowed by garden clubs both for 
kitchen gardens and for growing vege- 
tables for market. People in areas 
held back by poor nutrition soon be- 
came conscious of the value to be 
gained from improved diet. Lectures 
on vitamins and calories had little ef- 
fect compared to the daughter of the 
house having experience with an im- 
proved garden and then preserving 
the products. Such extension methods 
introduced among youth brought sur- 
prisingly quick results in combating 
prejudice and ignorance. The exten- 
sion idea can do much toward the de- 
velopment of improved procedures in 
the so-called “underdeveloped areas” 
of the world. 


One of the chief advantages from 
extension and youth work is that it 
is relatively free from bad effects 
which sometimes result from efforts 
to make over the culture of another 
people. Extension through youth be- 
gins with the people where they are, 
takes account of their sense of pride 
in making the best use of resources 
at hand. In an agrarian society the 
home is the best place to begin; for 
it is the basis of all improvement, 
socially and economically. 

(From an address by 

Dr. WILLIAM F.. RUSSELL, President 

Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 

versity, delivered before the Ameri- 

can Home Economics Association.) 


The raising of pigeons is a common 4H 
Club project in the Philippines. 


Photo by C. M. Ferrer 


FIELD. NOTES 


The Land-Gift Movement 


® The “Land-Gift Movement” of In- 
dia led by Vinoba Bhave has suc- 
ceeded in its first stage. Mr. Bhave, 
a close follower of Mahatma Gandhi, 
stresses the voluntary sharing of land 
as a basic step in solving India’s acute 
land problem. Over three million 
acres of land have been contributed 
and are being distributed to the land- 
less. This movement is also taking the 
form of “wealth gift,” “labor gift,” 
and now “life gift.” One cannot but 
feel that this may be vital in the 
building of a new nation. At least this 
seems to be the only adequate way of 
meeting the challenge of Communists. 

The goal of fifty million acres by 
1957 has now been set. This seems 
almost impossible and yet when all 
the leaders of the political parties ex- 
cept the Communists, are giving this 
movement their blessing one cannot 
say what may happen. 

This is not proposed as a solution 
to our number one problem, land ten- 
ure, but it is maintained that it will 
help to create the right atmosphere 
in which we may solve this and other 
important problems. At least we are 
placing human values first in the na- 
tion-building program. 

By RALPH R. KEITHAN 


Ministers Study Rural Life 


¢ Our latest project has been the 
sending of eight selected rural minis- 
ters to the Summer Institute at the 
Central Luzon Agricultural College. 
These men have had seminary train- 
ing and we are now providing op- 
portunity for them to receive addi- 
tional training in the College of Agri- 
culture. This program is similar to the 
Cornell courses for rural ministers and 
missionaries. It is a cooperative proj- 
ect sponsored jointly by the Depart- 
ment of Rural Life, the Union The- 
ological Seminary of the Philippines, 
and the cooperating churches in the 
Federation. 


Effective Village Aid 

e We have come to the conclusion. 
that extension work done on the vil- 
lage level is more effective and far~ 


reaching for the improvement of vil- — 


lage life than is agriculture taught 
in the high school. We do not mini- 


mize the importance of formal teach-— 
ing in the school but if we are to in- 7 
fluence village life we must move* 


among the people directly and let 


their homes, their fields, 
own crops be the materials with which 


we work. Of course, the agricultural _ 


missionary should maintain close -re- 


and their 


lationships with the schools and other — 


institutions, helping them in every 
way possible. i 

Another lesson we have learned 
from experience is that the agricul- 


tural worker is much more effective - 


if he is accompanied by one or more 
experienced rural laymen who work 
with him during week-end or other 
trips to local churches and communi- 
ties. 


From Report of the Area a 


Commission on Rural Work, 
Philippines. 


The result of seed selection in India. 


Phote by Board of Foreign Missions, 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 


HOPE RISES 
FROM THE LAND 


® In the year 1820 William Carey, 
pioneer missionary to India, wrote, 
“In what ways can the comforts of 
distressed people be increased, their 
health better secured, and their gen- 
eral happiness promoted?” Even 
earlier in 1794 he wrote home to his 
son, “Send me yearly the best garden 
and fruit seeds. Send also some imple- 
ments of husbandry, scythes, sickles, 
and plough-wheels.” 


Missionaries since Carey have shown 
deep concern for the poverty of 
people on the land and they have 
labored for improvement. Some solid 
foundations have been iaid and not- 
able results achieved. However, they 
have too often worked barehanded 
and alone in a world that was indif- 
ferent and just accepted poverty and 
hunger as facts of life that could not 
be changed. 


_ Buttoday village people everywhere 
have come to believe that they need 
not remain impoverished forever, that 
something can and must be done. 
Some government programs now re- 
flect an awakened world conscience. 
Most churches are increasing their 
personnel and funds for village serv- 
ice. Sixteen small but promising proj- 
ects for extension service have been 
opened under church and mission 
auspices during the past eighteen 
months. 


The people are moderate in their 
demands. They ask neither luxury nor 
political power, but some land to till, 
and shelter, food, and raiment for their 
families. But their hope is rising and 
peace will hardly come to the earth 
until these just needs are met. To 
work out fair relationships in the use 
of resources God has provided consti- 
tutes the central challenge of our time. 


This rising hope is not new. It be- 
gan long ago when Jesus placed the 
seed of justice and mercy in the 
hearts of his followers, and then 
walked up the hill to Calvary. 


The awakening of oppressed people 
on the land is probably the central 
fact of our time. It is more than an 
economic problem that can be solved 
by technical means alone. It is also a 
spiritual problem and it presents to 
the Church its most noble challenge 
since the days of Carey. 

—I. W.M. 


Mr. and Mrs. Robert Davis (see p. 1) are graduates in agriculture and home 
economics respectively from Iowa State College at Ames, Iowa. They had 
successful experience in Extension Service before accepting their present 
position as agricultural missionaries wiih the Methodist Church in Brazil. 


VILLAGE LAY LEADERS’ INSTITUTE —INDIA 


e An Institute for village lay leaders 
of the Gujarat Conference was held 
in Baroda from April 24 to May 2, 
1954. Twenty-eight persons gathered 
for study and fellowship. It was a time 
of earnest inquiry as to what lay 
leaders could best teach and promote 
in their villages. Among the subjects 
taught were: Bible, stewardship, the 


Christian home, adult education, 
health, village improvement, and 
recreation. 


There was time for questions and 
discussion during whch it was most 
interesting to watch the timid villag- 
ers become brave enough to stand and 


Rev. and Mrs. Camilo 
Toledo going to Mindanao 
with other settlers. The 
rural minister must be in 
the vanguard with settlers 
moving to Mindanao, the 
new land of promise for 
many young people in the 
Philippines. 


Photo by C. M. Ferrer 


express their thoughts. The careful 
preparation and deep understanding 
of those who did the teaching work 
made this week one of practical value. 
The closing service was for con- 
secration. The people came forward to 
the altar and placed their goal sheets 
there and took up the parcels of ma- 
terials relating to the subjects taught 
through the week. In this solemn act 
the people consecrated themselves for 
Christ’s service in their villages and 
gave their promise to carry out the 
particular goals which each had 

chosen. 
—SonLomon P,. Macwan 


Technical Assistance worker testing the 

foot-power-operated thresher for rice, de- 

veloped by the Japanese. This type of ma- 
chine is becoming widely used in Asia. 


Photo by Raymond W. Miller 


We Need Your Help! 


¢ RURAL MISSIONS is sent without 
charge to about 6,000 people serving 
in over fifty different countries. It is a 
heavy job to keep such a large and 
scattered mailing list in order. Will 
you help us? Please check the address 
on this envelope, and then give us any 
information about changes or correc- 
tions in addresses. 


Write to: I. W. Moomaw, Editor 
RURAL MISSIONS 
156 Fifth Avenue 
New York 10, N. Y. 


Dr. Bailey's 
Books Available 


© We have just learned that a limited 
number of the Background Books 
published by Dr. Liberty Hyde Bailey 
some years ago are still available. 
The titles are: What is Democracy?, 
Universal Service, The Seven Stars, 
Wind and Weather (verse), Ground 
Levels in Democracy, and The Train- 
ing of Farmers. Write to Miss Ethel Z. 
Bailey at Ithaca, N.Y. The price is 
$1.00 per volume. 


1955 Rural Missions Courses 


SCHOOL FOR RURAL MISSIONARIES 
Cornell University 
JANUARY 4-28, 1955 


© Studies in rural reconstruction, nutrition, food production, poultry husban 
extension and visual education, rural sociology, and home and family life. 


SEMINAR ON EXTENSION EDUCATION METHODS 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. : 
FEBRUARY 1-9, 1955 aj 


? 
® How to use extension education methods in rural community developnicaia 
lectures and discussions on programs, methods, and evaluations, 


FIELD TRAINING IN EXTENSION METHODS 
Fayetteville, Arkansas—in the “Heart of the Ozarks” 
JULY 1—AUGUST 10, 1955 (approximate) 4 


workers. Postgraduate credit is available. 


ONE-YEAR COURSE IN RURAL SERVICE TRAINING 
Cornell University 
SEPTEMBER 1955—JUNE 1956 


© Regular university courses in agriculture, soils, land economics, animal hus- 
bandry, rural sociology, rural education, nutrition, home and family life. A 
Certificate in Rural Service Training will be awarded by the university to 
those who complete the one-year course. = 


@ These courses provide the study and experience essential for dealing with 
the present-day problems of village people in a constructive way. For complete 
information write your mission board headquarters or to: 1 


ol bye 


I. W. Moomaw, Secretary 
RuRAL MISSIONS COOPERATING ComMMrrTEE | i 
156 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 

- 


Mr. and Mrs. Edgar Nessman of Cuba confer with Miss Addis Robbins of India during the 
Extension Seminar held at Washington, D. C., in February, 1954. ; 


1 


- 


